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the exhibition of relics. Their historical criticism did not go
beyond a belief in the prowess of St. James at the battle of
Clavijo, and the destruction of Paris by the Cid. Of astronomy,
of physics, of natural philosophy, they knew nothing; and for
science, moreover, of any kind, they cared nothing. They had
no aspirations beyond the slaughter of Moors ; no amusements
but fighting ; no occupation but intrigue. The Spanish chivalry,
unlike that of every other country in western Europe, had
never joined in the crusades; they had their own unbelievers
close at hand; and thus, while the knights and lords of France
and of England, of Italy and of Germany, were ever bringing
back to their feudal castles some of the refinement and some
of the science and some of the luxury of Oriental civilisation,
and recognised at least the greatness of the world beyond the
frontiers of their Fatherland, the Castilian nobles, as a rule,
had never left Spain. They knew nothing of the Imperial
traditions of Byzantium, of the material glories of Damascus,
of the wisdom, of the splendour, and of the greatness of the
East. Thus the Castilian knight differed from his fellows in
France or England much as a Somersetshire squire in the
eighteenth century may have differed from his brother who had
fought under Clive at Plassey, or his cousin who had visited
half a dozen European cities as the envoy of His Most Gracious
Majesty King George. The Castilian nobleman, like the English
squire, may have had all the sturdy good qualities of a home-
keeping hero, but he scorned to learn anything from the hated
Moslem, whom he regarded, not as a more civilised neighbour,
but as an odious and contemptible pagan.

But from the time of St. Ferdinand, Moors in Castile became
as scarce as foxes in Middlesex. Christian castles became
dwelling-places rather than fortresses; and, worn out with the
weariness of unaccustomed peace, the knights and nobles were
glad to welcome the minstrels and the ballad-singers to their
halls. They may have even themselves learned to read. They
had at least time to look around them, to cast their eyes abroad;
and they woke up to new interests in life, to notions, at least,
of refinement, of comfort and of civilisation. Their king in
Castile was aspiring to Imperial dominion in Germany. Their
neighbours in Aragon had actually acquired a new kingdom
across the great sea. The occupation of Cordova and of Seville
displayed new wonders of art and architecture, of skill and of
science to their astonished gaze. The world, indeed, contained
greater things than the cave at Covadonga.